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in 1818 was made a knight of the Wurtemburg 
crown. He died at Stuttgard in 1880. 

It is proposed to distribute thirty pairs of 
early proofs of the engravings of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill and the Death of Montgomery, 
among the members of the American Art-Union 
for 1850, and we confidently anticipate that this 
annonncement will be received by them with 
great gratification. 



CRITICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLES. 

THE CITIES OF ART AND THE EARLY ARTISTS. 

NO. V.— VENICE AND TITIAN. 

It is not for the sake of the Fine Arts that the 
traveller visits Venice. That city, which , of all 
others in the world, most excites and most grat- 
ifies curiosity— which is anticipated with so 
much enthusiasm, and remembered with such 
peculiar delight— is so attractive for its own 
sake, and so crowded with souvenirs of historic 
and romantic interest, that few think of it as 
one of the cities of Art, or expect from it sources 
of enjoyment such as they have left behind them 
in the galleries of Kome and Florence. 

It is not until after the first charm of novelty 
has worn off; until after the winged lions of St. 
Mark, the gliding gondolas and the grand canal, 
the Ducal Palace, where Othello discoursed, and 
the Rialto where Antonio rated Shylock, have 
become familiar localities, that one begins to 
enquire for such prosaic realities as pictures, 
frescoes and statues. 

Nevertheless, the glories of Italian art may 
be said to begin and end at Venice. In the gor- 
gious architecture of the Cathedral of St. Mark, 
and the ancient mosaics still glowins on its 
walls, you find the earliest reproduction of By- 
zantine art, the parent of all modern excellence 
and beauty in painting ; and in the works of 
Titian and his Scholars, the last radiance that 
preceded the decline of art in the end of the six- 
teenth century. 

In speaking of Byzantine Art, it must be re- 
membered that during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, while Italy was in a state of barbarism 
and almost savage night, it was only in the Eas- 
tern or Byzantine Empire, especially in Constan- 
tinople, its capital, that the arts survived They 
barely survived, having just vitality enough to 
keep up the connecting link between art and the 
Church. The Madonna and child, the Saviour 
in the agonies of crucifixion, the Saints of the 
Eastern Church, were painted by the Byzantine 
Masters in form and colors, that to our eyes 
seem hideous and revolting ; but which served 
to transmit to periods of larger light and fuller 
power the types and models that later artists 
have reverently followed. On the conquest of 
Constantinople in 1204, the suspended inter- 
course between the East and the West of Europe 
was resumed, and Byzantine artists emigrated 
to Italy. Even before that time there had been 
some correspondence between Venice, which has 
always preserved a semi-Oriental character, 
and these Eastern artists, from whose designs 
the earliest mosaics of St. Mark's were executed 
as early as the twelfth century. It is thus 
that this venerable and patriarchal Cathedral, 
whose foundations were laid in the year 977, 
with its mosque-like domes and cupolas, and its 
Oriental prodigality of ornament, forms a con- 
necting link between ancient and modern art. 



Although Venice was in this way the cradle 
of Italian art, there was no Venetian school of 
painting, properly so called, until the latter half 
of the fifteenth century. About that period it 
seemed as if all over Italy, the seed that had 
been sown by the Byzantine pioneers began to 
spring up, and bring forth its thirty, sixty, and 
hundred fold. The Tuscan and Umbrian schools, 
the fruit, in part, of the religious spirit of the 
age, had already developed their resources and 
foreshadowed the high destinies of Art. The 
schools of Padua and Upper Italy, distinguished 
more particularly for classic excellence in 
drawing, perspective and form, had produced 
works of high merit, and had given an impulse 
to Painting, throughout the regions now known 
as Piedmont. In Germany also, particularly in 
the Netherlands, there was a revival of Paint- 
ing, and a Venetian artist, Antonello da Messi- 
na by name, repaired thither to study in the 
school of the famous Johann Van Eyck, and to 
learn his method of painting with oils. . Upon 
his return, he communicated to his brother ar- 
tists the results of his mission, and the painters 
of Venice, thanks to his enterprise, instructed 
themselves in a richer and more vivid style of 
coloring than was practised in any other part 
of Italy. 

The tendencies of Art in Venice took shape 
and form from the genius of the place, and the 
traits of Venetian character. It was not An- 
tonello's journey to the Netherlands alone, that 
gave to the artists of that brilliant city their 
pre-eminence in the art of coloring. They were 
surrounded by the dazzling magnificence in 
which the merchant princes of Venice delighted 
to display their wealth ; they lived in an en- 
chanted region where the ordinary disturbances 
of city life never intruded-where there was noth- 
ing except the imperceptible effects of time — 
imperceptible from day to day — to mar the har- 
mony and beauty of those gorgeous hues which 
decorated the exterior walls of the palaces and 
churches of Venice, and which even now, in 
their decay, contrast so grandly with the green 
waters from which they rise. The festive spirit 
of the people, their bonhommie and natural 
gaity of heart, their lavish fondness for display 
and show, their ardent and enthusiastic temper- 
ament, added another element to the style of 
Venetian Art. It allied itself to nature in its 
freest, fullest and most joyous forms. It sought 
for the field of its power, not in the delineation 
of spiritual feelings, or in the display of emo- 
tions apart from the realities of life, but in the 
truths of existence as they lay everywhere 
around, open to the senses, and familiar to daily 
experience; these it aimed to present in the 
most pleasing, brilliant, and powerful manner. 
Its treatment of religious subjects was serious, 
but yet sensuous. The Venetian painter could 
be grave, but he was rarely etherial ; he found 
the types and models of heavenly beauty only 
in the beauties of his native Venice. 

Long after the Venetian painters had estab- 
lished a pre-eminence for themselves in their pe- 
culiar province, at a period when Tuscan Art 
had reached its highest point, in the works of 
Leonardo Da Vinci, and the youthful promise 
of Michael Angelo ; when Umbrian Art exhibit- 
ed its lofty aims in the matured powers of Per- 
ugino, and the dawning geuius of Raphael, 
Titian appeared on the scene to dispute the 
palm with these great masters, and to bring art 



to its last stage of perfection in Venice, almost 
simultaneously with its decline in all other parts 
of Italy. 

Titian Vecelli was born in 1477, at Capo 
del Cadore, a small town on the confines of Fri- 
uli, one of the dependencies of Venice. His 
parents were of honorable descent, and he was 
probably named after St Titian, an ancient 
Bishop of Odessa, with whom they claimed kin- 
dred. He was precocious enough in the exhi- 
bition of his genius for painting, to induce his 
father Gregorio to carry him, when a boy of only 
nine or ten years of age, to Venice, and to place 
him under the direction of Sebastian Zuccato, 
and his brother, Francis Zuccato, to be instruct- 
ed in the art of painting and working in mosaic, 
a species of artistic labor always in high vogue 
at Venice. He soon left these instructors, how- 
ever, and joined himself to Giovanni Bellini, an 
artist of great repute, who is said to have intro- 
duced the fashion of portrait painting at Venice, 
and thus set an example which his future pupil 
followed with far greater success. 

At the time of Titian's entrance upon the 
world, about the year 1500, Giorgione, a distin- 
guished pupil of Bellini, and whose powers, in 
fact, surpassed those of his master, returned to 
Venice, after an absence of some time, and was 
entrusted with the painting of some frescoes in 
a building called the Fondaco dei Tedeschi, or 
Office of the Germans, at the foot of the Rialto, 
and which the Senate had ordered to be embel- 
lished in the most magnificent style. Titian, 
through the exertions of a friend at Court, was 
also employed to paint a fresco on one of the 
fronts, and set about the work with ardor, re- 
joiced at an opportunity of entering into compe- 
tition with Giorgione, his equal in years, but 
vastly his superior in reputation. On this occa- 
sion, Titian executed a representation of Judith, 
so spirited in design, and so splendid in color, 
that on its being exhibited to the public, it was 
immediately attributed to Giorgione. The story 
goes that the latter was complimented by some 
of his friends, who were ignorant of the true 
facts, for having outdone his other works on the 
Fondaco, by this Judith. The mortified artist 
replied, that the Judith " was not his, but his 
masters," and thereupon shut himself up in his 
house for some days, renouncing all acquaint- 
ance with Titian, while he conceded to him the 
highest praise, and declaring that " he was a 
painter from his mother's womb." 

In 1511 Giorgione died, and the year after, at 
the age of ninety, the patriarch Giovanni Bel- 
lini, his master and Titian's. The latter was 
thus left without a rival, and his first task was 
to finish the paintings which the premature death 
of Giorgione had left incomplete. Upon this, he 
settled at Venice, married, and devoted himself 
to the pursuit of his profession, with a zeal 
which his townsmen rewarded with liberal 
patronage. 

The usual destiny of the artists of his time 
awaited Titian. Leo X., who had already se- 
cured the services of Raphael and the other 
distinguished painters of Italy, solicited him to 
come to Rome, by the offer of honorable appoint- 
ments and a liberal recompense. He was pre- 
vailed upon, however, to delay his departure 
from Venice, and before he had determined to 
go, Leo died, and Titian abandoned for the time 
all thoughts of the journey to Rome. 

The churches and religious institutions of Ven- 
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ice, the palaces of the wealthy nobility, and the 
halls of state, now began to be filled with the 
productions of the master's pencil. His prefer- 
ence for oil painting equalled that of Michael 
Angelo for fresco. The colors which he delighted 
to blend in his gorgeous works required the aid 
of oils, and the careful style of his finish was 
incompatible with the comparative haste and 
freedom of fresco painting. In 1520, the very 
year of Raphael's death, he painted, as an altar- 
piece, for the chapel of Saint Peter, martyr, in 
the church of Saint John and Saint Paul, a rep- 
resentation of the death of that saint, one of the 
most famous of his works, as well as one of the 
most celebrated of Italian paintings. In this 
composition which depicts the bloody death of 
the sainted general of the Dominicans and head 
of the Venetian Inquisition, whose holy hatred 
and persecutions of one particular family, 
prompted two of its members to lay in wait for 
him one night in a wood, and make him a mar- 
tyr on their own account, Titian exerted all 
his powers as a painter of nature. The agonies 
of death in the pale face of the murdered man, 
the ferocity of the assassins, the fright of the 
Dominican friar, who is making his escape, 
the tall, branching alder trees waving against a 
troubled sky, with the dreary peaks of the dis- 
tant Alps in the back-ground, are all in the 
truest keeping with the scene. " The picture 
without a fault," is the name which the admiring 
Venetians gave to this famous work. It was 
carried to Paris by the French, on the invasion 
of Italy, and was for many years one of the orna- 
ments of the Louvre. 

That magnificent paintiDg, the Assumption of 
the Virgin, now the chief ornament of the Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, in Venice, but originally 
executed for the Church of Santa Maria de Frari, 
belongs to this period of Titian's life, and is 
one of the grandest of his productions. The 
figures are larger than life, and the scene, fol- 
lowing the traditions of the Roman Church, rep- 
resents the Virgin ascending into Heaven, from 
her opened tomb, around which the twelve Apos- 
tles are standing, gazing upon her miraculous 
flight with wonder and adoration. Clouds of 
angels accompany her, and above, the Father is 
represented, according to the usages of early 
art, as bending to receive her into glory. I ven- 
ture to introduce, in further illustration of this 
sublime work, in which the difficulties of the 
subject are completely overcome, and the Virgin 
appears actually to be ascending before the 
sight of the spectator, a description of the pic- 
ture, written in the Academy at Venice and 
heretofore published. 



We, with the saints beneath, 

Half lose our morial breath, 
With sense and soul still following where she flies ; 

They, rapt into the light 

Of the miraculous sight, — 
VVe, of the wondrous art that gives it to our eyes! 



Titian's Assumption. 

Burst is the iron gate! 

And, from the night of fate, 
Out of the darkness and the gloom abhorred ; 

Amidst the choral hymn, 

With cloud and cherubim, 
The Virgin leaves the tomb— arisen like her Lord! 

Free in the heavens she soars, 

While the clear radiance pours, 
Like a vast glory, round her upward face ; 

And higher still, and higher, 

With the angelic choir, 
The soul by grace regained, regains the realms of grace. 

In mortal shape, and yet, 

Upon her brow is set 
The new celestial glory, like a crown; 

Her eyes anticipate 

The bright eternal state; 
Her arms to heaven extend ; to her the heavens reach 
down! 



In 1530, Titian went to Bologna. The Em- 
peror Charles V., of Germany, and Pope Clem- 
ent VII. met at that city, and amongst the 
throng of distinguished men who crowded thither 
from all parts of Italy, Titian was one of the 
most prominent. He painted the portrait of both 
the Emperor and the Pope, and secured the 
special favor of the former, partly through the 
influence of Aretino, the famous and infamous 
poet and satirist, called the Scourge of Princes, 
an author whose memory is disgraced by the 
profanity and immorality of his works, while at 
the same time it is associated with such names as 
Charles V., Francis I., and Titian, each of whom 
it seems found in him something to admire and 
love. 

On his return to Venice, after a few months 
residence at Bologna, where, besides the por- 
traits just mentioned, Titian executed an incred- 
ible number of works for the Emperor and other 
dignitaries, he found that during his absence, 
Sicinio Regillo, a painter, better known as Por- 
denone (from his birth-place,) had undertaken 
to set himself up as a rival, and was in con- 
siderable repute. Unwilling " to brook a rival 
near the throne," in the affections of the Vene- 
tians, Titian declared war against Pordenone, 
who deemed it prudent first to protect himself 
by painting with his sword lying by his side, 
and, subsequently, to quit Venice altogether. 
During the life of Pordenone, who died in 1539, 
Titian felt the necessity of greater diligence, for, 
though he affected to despise his rival, he was 
in reality an artist of high merit, and not with- 
out just pretensions to an equality with the 
great Venetian in many points. 

In 1543, Pope Paul III. came to Bologna, and 
Titian paid a visit to his court at that city, 
painted the portrait of the Pontiff, and received 
the most honorable attentions. He was now 
over sixty years of age. His life had been spent 
in the labors of his art, without much variety 
of incident or adventure, chiefly within the pre- 
cincts of his adopted city, where he was regarded 
with the highest admiration and reverence, but 
his fame had spread throughout Europe, not 
so much by means of his works upon religious 
subjects, as of his wonderful portraits which 
found their way into Germany, France, and 
Spain, whither they were taken by the cardinals, 
princes, and courtiers who, in their military 
or diplomatic visits to Italy, secured the distinc- 
tion of being painted by Titian. Notwithstand- 
ing his years, there were as yet no traces of 
age in the person or the powers of the master ; 
at sixty, he was still as vigorous, as energetic, 
as devoted to his art as at twenty-six, and when 
he yielded at last to the solicitations of Paul III., 
and repaired to Rome, in 1548, he was able to 
compete with Michael Angelo, who was several 
years his junior, and who was then at the height 
of his fame, and was considered a miracle of vigor 
and perseverance. 

At Rome, he was treated with the highest con- 
sideration, and lodged in the palace of the Belvi- 
dere, where he was visited by all the dignitaries, 
and munificently rewarded by the Pope for the 
portraits and other works which he painted 
during his stay in the eternal city. Amongst 



other testimonials of his regard, he offered to 
to make his son, Pomponio Vecelli, a worthless 
ecclesiastic, Bishop of Ceneda ; this honor, it is 
said, the artist declined. 

Titian remained at Rome until his seventy- 
second year, then, returning only for a short 
time to Venice, instead of seeking the repose to 
which his extreme age and long life of labors 
entitled him, he set out for Augsburg, in Ger- 
many, where the Emperor Charles V. was then 
holding his court. The friendship between that 
monarch and Titian was of a more intimate and 
cordial character than that which usually sub- 
sists between patronizing princes and patronized 
artists. He bestowed upon him repeated and 
various proofs of his attachment, and was heard 
to declare, that " he had many nobles in his em- 
pire, but only one Titian." A pension of four- 
hundred ducats per annum, besides a liberal 
compensation for every picture which Titian 
painted at his order; were more substantial tes- 
timonials of the imperial favor. In addition to 
this, the biographers are fond of relating as a 
surprising instance of royal condescension, that 
on one occasion, when the ^painter by accident 
dropped his pencil in the presence of the em- 
peror, the latter took it up and handed it to the 
venerable artist, with the graceful compliment. 
" that to wait on Titian was a service for an 
emperor." Beside Titian, he never sat to any 
artist, a.nd when his third and last portrait was 
finished, he exclaimed, " this is the third time I 
ha^e triumphed over death." 

Not long after Titian's arrival at Augsburg, 
Charles V., sated with conquest, and worn out 
by the cares of state, abdicated the empire, and 
retired into the solitude of the monastery of St. 
Just, in which he ended his days. His succes- 
sor, Philip II., continued to the artist the nom- 
inal patronage, but not the real friendship of his 
father. The new emperor was a bad paymaster ; 
rich as he was, and no monarch in Christendom 
was richer, he ran in debt to Titian for altar- 
pieces, portraits, Venuses, and historical paint- 
ings which carried off the palm all over Eu- 
rope for artistic excellence, while their author 
went unpaid; a striking commentary on the 
value of royal patronage. 

The number of works executed by Titian, and 
the rapidity with which he despatched them, 
excited as muoh surprise and admiration as the 
kindred achievements of Michael Angelo. Un- 
like that Artist, however, he confined himself 
exclusively to oil paintings, and was fonder of 
painting single figures or small groups, than of 
undertaking larger compositions. The charac- 
teristics of his style are more generally known 
than those of most of the Italian masters. In 
his mature works, the tendencies of Venetian 
art to whioh I have already adverted, reached 
their consummation and perfection. He used 
his art to reproduce all that was most pleas- 
ing, most unrestrained, and most noble In 
nature. In his imaginative compositions, he, 
seems to have selected only suoh themes as 
were capable of produoing the most agreeable 
impressions, and of conveying to the mind some 
image of beauty and graoe. In his portraits, he 
always elevated and dignified the subject of his 
work, combining a rare fidelity to nature with. 
masterly skill in making his materials subser- 
vient to his genius, and thus giving to every 
head he painted, the stamp of originality, 
and power as a work of Art, however unpromis- ' 
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ing might be the traits of the original. His 
representations of the female form displayed a 
masterly magic of coloring, which have excited 
hosts of imitators, but have never yet been sur- 
passed or equalled. His secret of color was one 
of the rarest of his peculiar gifts, and nowhere, 
except in Venice, in the works of some of his 
cotemporaries, and a few of his scholars, is anj 
approach to be found to the wonderful effects 
which he produced by means of it. The gor- 
geous and brilliant hues in which he painted 
harmonized with the lavish display of bright 
colors with which the Venetians delighted to 
deck even the outsides of their palaces, and the 
traveller turns from the faded and decaying 
crimson and gold of the Pisani, the Barberigo, 
and the Manfrini palaces, to the paintings of 
Titian, with which time has dealt more gently, 
and before their brighter colors his imagination 
conjures up some idea of the unfallen glories of 
the great capital. 

According to some accounts, Titian made a 
journey to Spain ; but the weight of authority 
seems to decide against the assertion, and the 
truth probably is, that after returning from 
Augsburg to Venice, he made only a single 
visit to Vienna, and then settled himself perma- 
nently again in his home, where he continued till 
his death. At eighty-one, this artist of indom- 
itable powers and ceaseless energy, was still 
busy in his studio, and then produced the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Lawrence, one of the largest and 
grandest of his works. Some devotional pic- 
tures for Philip II, were executed at a still later 
date. He solaced himself in his old age by his 
art, and clung to it as his last friend. It was 
his misfortune to survive the companions of his 
more active years. Aretino died in 1557, and 
very few of his less intimate associates were left. 
Artists from all parts of Europe surrounded 
him with respect and veneration, and sought to 
form themselves upon the model of his excel- 
lence, his own son, Orazio, being not the least 
promising amongst them, but there were no new 
Raphaels, no future Michael Angelos in the num- 
ber, and Titian saw little hope for Art after he 
should himself be withdrawn from the stage. 

Henry III, of Prance, visited Venice^in 1574, 
and it was upon this occasion that the last noted 
appearance of Titian took place. The monarch 
visited him at his own house, and the venerable 
artist, then bowing under the weight of ninety- 
seven years, received him with graceful cour- 
tesy, entertained him with anecdotes of the vi- 
cissitudes and experience of his long and event- 
ful career, particularly those parts of it con- 
nected with the Emperor Charles V. and at 
parting, pressed upon the king as a gift, some 
paintings which he had admired, and asked to 
purchase. 

At the age of ninety-nine, Titian was stil 
active, and comparatively but little affected by 
the hand of time. Great as were his years, he 
did not die of old age, or from any gradual en- 
feebling of his powers. It was the plague of 
1575, which spread through the city of Venice 
with such fearful rapidity that in the space of 
a few months it swept away one-third of the 
entire population, to whose ravages he fell a 
victim. Titian and his beloved son, Orazio, 
were seized on the same day with the pestilence. 
Not a single friend or relation was present to 
assist or console them. The great man who had 
been waited upon by an Emperor, and so re- 



cently visited by a monarch with a crowd of 
courtiers, could not command the services of a 
single human being in the hour of his extremity . 
His last scene was rendered still more wretched 
by the fact that a band of ruffians, who had 
grown bold during the dispersion of the magis- 
trates caused by the plague, and who pursued 
their unhallowed pillage with impunity, forced 
their way into the chamber of the dying 
man, and robbed him before his very eyes, of 
his money, jewels, furniture, and even the 
studies of his last works. Such was the brutal- 
ity from which neither the fame of the artist, 
nor the immediate presence of death, exempted 
him. 

The Senate had passed a law at the breaking 
out of the plague, that no persons who died of 
that disease should be buried in the churches, 
but that their remains should be carried beyond 
the city for interment. As soon, however, as 
it was found that Titian was dead, a formal ex- 
ception was made in his favor. The honors of 
burial were permitted to him, and his body was 
deposited in the Frari. This was the church 
for which he had painted his celebrated "As- 
sumption," and from whose confraternity he 
had obtained permission to fix his burial place 
within its consecrated walls. 

Strange to say, in that city, so crowded with 
monuments, and whose churches are so remark- 
able for their sepulchral trophies, no monument 
has ever been erected over the grave of Titian, 
the greatest of her sons. In 1794, more than two 
hundred years after his death, a tomb was pro- 
jected, and Canova at the request of the citizens 
of Venice, made the designs for it; but before 
the project could be carried into execution, the 
Republic of Venice had ceased to exist, and 
Canova's model was turned into a cenotaph for 
an Austrian Arch duchess at Vienna ! 

The life of Titian covered nearly a century— 
the brightest century which Art ever saw, and of 
which he was himself one of the brightest orna- 
ments. It was not necessary for his fame that 
he should have lived ninety-nine years, for that 
was secured before he was fifty ; but in a his- 
torical point of view, it was fortunate that his 
labors were extended over so long a period of 
time. His portraits of the great men of the 
sixteenth century are amongst the most valuable 
contributions which Art ever made to History; 
and not only have they been of great importance 
and benefit in preserving the features, and per- 
petuating the traits of their originals, but they 
introduced a new and grander style of Art in 
that difficult and dreadfully abused department 
to which they belong. They went to all parts 
of the continent, and helped to form the style 
of every artist of the age. It is to be wished 
that the spirit which gave them their power and 
beauty was more cultivated in these days of bad 
portraits. There are as good faces to paint 
now as were even those of Charles V, or Philip 
II ; but where is the Titian to paint them ? 

The works of Titian may be well studied at Ve- 
nice. There is a harmony between their free, 
bold manner, their grandeur of form, and their 
brilliancy of color, and the splendor, and beauty, 
and strange unreal grandeur of that City of the 
Sea, whose houses are palaces, whose streets are 
the deep green sea, and whose history inter- 
weaves in its texture so much that is grand and 
noble. It was here, too, that he lived and died, a 
striking monument of the power and dignity 



that resides in the gifts of genius properly ap- 
plied To the true lover of Art, there is no spot 
in Venice hallowed by more inspiring associa- 
tions than the marble slab which covers the dust 
ot Titian. w. a. b. 



PAUL DELAROCHE. 

Until lately the annual exhibition of works by 
modern French artists always took place at the 
Louvre. Last year the Tuilleries was appropri- 
ated to that object, and now, for the exposition 
which will be opened on the 26th of the present 
month, an immense temporary structure has 
been erected in the Cour d' Honneur of the Pal- 
ais Royal. But formerly, as we have said, the 
display was made at the Louvre. The old pic- 
tures were covered with partitions, upon which 
the new ones were hung, the two collections 
never being visible at the same time. Thus it 
was in 1837, and well do we remember our first 
visit to the gallery in the spring of that year. 
We strolled through its immense extent, inter- 
ested more by its architectural grandeur and 
the living objects about us, than the vast collec- 
tion of new paintings which lined its walls. We 
had just before returned from the galleries of 
Italy, and looked with less toleration on that ac- 
count upon the extravagant forms and harsh 
color which we thought characterized the French 
school. We took no catalogues with us upon 
this first visit, and yet were forcibly struck by 
the merits.of three works which, in the midst of 
a deal of mediocrity, impressed us simply by 
their own power, for it was not until afterwards 
that we learned the great name attached to them 
— they were the Strafford kneeling to receive 
Archbishop Laud's blessing on his way to execu- 
tion, the St. Cecilia, and the Charles I. insulted 
by the Parliamentary soldiers, all by M. De la 
Roche. The Strafford delighted us particularly. 
We remarked the strength of the drawing, the 
dignity of the forms, the striking effect of the 
chiaro-scuro, and those bluish grey tones which 
seemed to suit so well the touching sadness of the 
subject. All these pictures have been engraved. 
They are the last, it seems, which De la Roche 
has publicly exhibited. 

We find in a recent French Journal an account 
of the studio of this artist, and an enumeration 
of his works, which we think will be interesting 
to our readers. Before presenting a translation 
of it, we will add a few remarks respecting his 
personal appearance, which have been furnish- 
ed by a friend who was once his pupil. " De- 
laroche, as I recollect him," says our corres- 
pondent, " was rather a short but an erect, well 
formed man. He was always neatly clothed, his 
dress consisting generally of a grey frock coat 
and black trowsers. His head was beautifully 
formed, and he habitually wore his hair short. 
His features were regular and his eyes sharp 
and black. I remember him chiefly by his eyes, 
and next to these by his head. He had a certain 
directness and fixedness in his gaze. Most art- 
ists have this in some degree, but his look seemed 
deeper and firmer, and showed a will to see every 
thing before him. He was gentlemanly in his 
manners, but slightly brusque as if he could not 
condescend to small things. I remember well 
that the boys in the atelier spoke of him with 
great awe ; hewas the " great artist" with 
them. He visited us three times each week. Af- 
ter taking a general glance around the room, he 
usually dropped.into the chair which the nearest 



